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THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE EXODUS. 

By Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 



According to the Elohist, the Sons of Israel lived for three or four genera- 
tions 1 among the Egyptians, 2 honored and supported at first, 3 but subsequently 
enslaved and ill treated.* From this oppression they were delivered through 
Moses, who with the rod of God 5 smote the land of Egypt with five great plagues, 
viz. : blood in the river, 6 hail, 7 locusts, 8 darkness 9 and disease, 10 then divided the 
waters of the Yam Suph, 11 caused the people to march through the sea, fought 
"Amalek at Eephidim, 12 continued to Horeb, the mount of God, 13 received 
Yithro, the priest of Midyan, 14 settled at Kades and planned the conquest of the 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon. 15 The Yahwist related that Israel once resided with 
flocks and herds in the province of Golen 16 and grew to be a great and mighty 
nation, feared by the Egyptians, who therefore forced them to supply brick and 
laborers for the building of the store-cities of Pithom and Eamses. 17 Yahweh, 



i Gen. L. 23; Ex. n. 1. 

s Bacon seems to me correct in his view that in this document " we see the Hebrews still a 
mere clan quietly living in one of the cities of Egypt, the royal city, and scattered as individuals 
among the Egyptians' dwellings," JBL., X., 1891, p. 110. How, with his fine appreciation of E's 
consistency, Bacon can assign to him Ex. xci. 37b, Num. n. 21, I cannot quite understand. 
" Slaves, not in a condition to own flocks and herds and crops " are scarcely in a position to "go 
forth like an army 600,000 strong, armed and with an high hand," JBL., IX., 1890, p. 93. With 
Kittel, Qeschichte, p. 196, 1 assign these passages to P. Cf. also Addis, The Oldest Book of Hebrew 
History, 1893, p. 127. 

s Gen. XL vti. 13. * Ex. II. 1 sqq. 5 Ex. IV. 17, 20b al. 6 Ex. vn. 15, 17b, 20b, 23. 

* Ex. ix. 22, 23a, 25a. 8 Ex. X. 12, 13a a , 14aa, 15a/?. 9 Ex. x. 20-33, 27. 

io The order in E was probably as follows: xi. 1-3; xii. 35, 36; this sentence ^X ffiiV "TOSH 

by moo r\» nt?D D'i d ,- ixd nsa rva ^d nina jusn i:m Dnvn p« hy ~\t hdj ntyo 

O'lSD V"1N ; then xn. 30ajSb, 31a, 33 and 38a. For 13T and the construction of yZ2 , cf . Ex. v. 
3 (vs. 1-4 belong to E). 

ii Ex. xiii. 18. 12 Ex. xvn. 8-16. is Ex. xix. 26. u Ex. xvm. 1. is Num. xxi. 21-31. 

16 All references to GoSen and to flocks and herds belong to J. On this important point I 
agree entirely with Bacon, I. e. A listin the temple atBenderah designates Kesem as the capital 
of the twentieth nome in Lower Egypt, called Sopt, Dumichen, Bee., III., 65, 20. It is probable 
that LXX. had this in mind in rendering TeOE/i. Ptolemy calls the capital of Apaffiai; vofioc, 
Amoved, and with this agrees the Coptic Fakos=paKos, the modern Tell Fakus. The name was, 
no doubt, extended from the city to the nomos in the form of Kos or Kosem. Cf . Dumichen, 
QeographU d. alten Aegyptens, 1887, p. 265; also Ebers in Riehm, Handw&rterbuch, 1893-1894. If this 
identification is correct, the GoSen of Josh. x. 41; xi. 16, Da. can scarcely be the same as the 
GoSen of J, as Bacon thinks, I. e. It may be a fertile strip of land west of the Negeb named after 
the Egyptian province; and the city of the same name, Josh. xv. 51, its capital. 

» Ex. 1. 11, Pi Turn, "the abode of Turn," was the sacred name of the capital of Abnefer, the 
VIHth nome in Lower Egypt, its civil name being Thukut = HUD . Ex. xii. 37a P. It was sit- 
uated in the Wadi Tumilat where the modern Tell el Maskhuta is; cf . Naville, The Store-City of 
Pithom,* 1888. Ramses has not yet been identified. Ebers, in Riehm, Hdwb., 1894, thinks of Tan, 
*5 
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however, sent Moses to demand of Pharaoh release, and upon his refusing to 
grant even a few days' leave of absence, smote Egypt with seven plagues, viz., 
pollution of the Mle water, 18 frogs in the river, 19 flies, 20 murrain, 21 hail, 22 
locusts 23 and death of the firstborn, 24 in each case exempting the province of 
Gosen. Then he led the way in a pillar of cloud and fire to the Yam-Suph, laid 
bare the sea by a strong east wind, 25 gave Israel victory over the pursuing Egyp- 
tians and confused and drowned them in their retreat, 26 appeared in majesty on 
Mount Sinai 27 and ordered the conquest of Canaan. Guided by Hobab, the Mid- 
ianite, 28 Israel marched to Kades, sent spies into Canaan, 29 was discouraged and 
moved about in the desert for forty years, 30 then settled in Sittim, 31 crossed the 
Jordan and captured Jericho. Amos declared that Yahweh had brought Israel 
out of Egypt and led them forty years in the wilderness, and based an argument 
upon the admitted fact that throughout this period there were no sacrifices and 
religious processions such as characterized the cult of his own time. 32 Hosea 
threatened Ephraim with a return to Egypt, 33 proclaimed Yahweh's love for 
Israel, his son, whom he had called out of Egypt, 3 " 4 called Yahweh Israel's god 
from Egypt and intimated that Israel had once lived in tents before entering 
Canaan. 35 Isaiah announced that Assur would smite Israel with a rod " after 
the manner of Egypt " but that Yahweh subsequently would lift "his rod upon 
the sea against Assur " after the manner of Egypt. 36 Micah proclaimed that 
Yahweh had brought his people up out of the land of Egypt, redeemed them from 



Tanis, the |yx of Num. xiii. 22 B. But this city nourished already in the Xllth dynasty, and 
possibly as early as in the Vlth. Lagarde, Mitt, IV., 149sqq. proposes DBDJH Dfi3 in Ex. 1. 11, 
and would understand "1 as in "1 VIS, Gen. xlvii. 11 P. But there is no ground for supposing 
Ramesses to be another name for the Vlllth nome. 

is Ex. VII. 14, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25. "Ex. VII. 26sqq. so Ex. VIII. 16 sqq. 2iEx.IX.l-7. 

22 Ex. ix. 13, 14a, IT, 18, 23b, 24, 25b, 26-34. 23 Ex. x. 1-11, 13a£b, 14a/3b, 15a a b, 16-19. 

24 Ex. xi. 4-8; xii. 29 [30aa, JOiTl , 31b, 32]. ss Ex. xiv. 21b. 

26 Ex. xiv. 24 sqq. Cf . Wellhausen, JDTh. xxi. p. 546. 27 Ex. xix. 9, 11, 16, 18, 20. 

28 Num. x. 29-32, of. Kittel, Geech., p. 181. 22 Num. xiii. lTb-19, 22, 27, 28. 

so Num. xxxii. 13. Kuenen's reasoning, Theol. Tijdsehr. XI., 1877, 545 sqq. failed to convince 
me that 5-13 is one of the latest haggadic fragments in the Pentateuch. In Onderzoek,* 1887, p. 
248, he at least assigns it to JE. With Dillmann and Kittel, I assign it to J. si Num. xxv. 1. 

32 11. 10; ix. 7; v. 25, 26. On the last passage, cf. my article in JBL., XIII., 1894. 
33 ix. 3. 34 xi. 1. 

35 xii. 10; TJ?1D should, in my judgment, be emended to Dip. That the Targum could have 
rendered the present text Dip 'D'J , is to me inconceivable. l^D may have been a gloss ex- 
plaining the period referred to, probably designed to convey the idea of wandering, marching, cf . 
TJfb " band," " troop," Isa. xiv. 31. Some later reader or copyist would readily think of the 
feast of tabernacles and pronounce 1J?10 . 

36 x. 24, 26. Duhm, Jesaia, 1892, assigns x. 24-27a to the 2d century, pointing to "die Ten- 
denz, dieTempelgemeindezu trbsten," to 26ba as "ein Atisdruck derbesser zu einem Exegeten 
passt als zu einem Propheten " and to the preference since Bzekiel, "die Geschichte des Exodus 
als Themenstoff fur Predigten zu verwerthen." But there is no reference to any "Tempelge- 
meinde;" the author of x. 5-7; xi. lsqq. knows well how to give comfort of this kind; poetic 
license may account for DTI 'lp 171130 instead of DTI Sy ilDJ 1SPK 1HI3D , but scarcely exe- 
getic aKpifieia; E, J, Amos and Hosea had already used the Exodus and the wilderness period 
for parsenetic purposes, and the style and the vocabulary are Isaiah's. 
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bondage, sent before them Moses, Aaron and Miriam, and frustrated through 
Balaam the plans of Balak, king of Moab. 37 According to the Deuteronomist, 
Yahweh took Israel out of the midst of Egypt, with signs and wonders, with 
battle and great power, 38 spoke to the people from the fire on Mount Horeb, 39 led 
them to Kades Barne'a and thence in thirty-eight years to Zered, 40 supplied them 
miraculously with food and clothing all through the forty years' period 41 and finally 
gave them the Amorite kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 42 Jeremiah praised the love 
shown by Israel and the faithfulness of Yahweh in the wilderness 43 and declared 
that Yahweh gave no commands concerning sacrifices at the time he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt. 44 Ezekiel held that Israel and Judah had once 
been in Egypt and there learnt idolatrous practices. 45 A Deuteronomistic hand in 
1 Kgs. vi. 1 penned the statement that the building of Solomon's temple began in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the Exodus. Partly on the basis of 
earlier documents, the Priestly Writer related, that Israel sojourned in Egypt 430 
years ; 46 was delivered through Moses and Aaron who with his rod performed five 
great wonders, viz., transformation of the rod into a serpent, 47 change of water 
into blood, 48 frogs, 49 flies, 50 and boils, 51 of which the Egyptian magicians could 
perform only three ; marched 600,000 strong from Bamses to Sukkoth, 52 Etham, 53 
Pi Hahiroth 54 and the Yam Suph and through this sea to Sinai where an elabo- 
rate code was given and a magnificent cult instituted ; and from Sinai proceeded 
by easy stages 55 to Paran where the conquest of Canaan was planned. 

From these data the conclusion may be drawn that, in the period of the two 
kingdoms, there was among the Israelitish tribes a widespread 56 tradition that 



»i vi. 3, 4, 7J7JD TJ? D'OECI |D is more likely to be a remnant of a more complete sentenoe 
than a gloss in Bwald's sense. Wellhausen. has no explanation to offer for its interpolation here, 
SMzzen, V. 144. 
' »« IV. 34. 39 1. 6 sqq. *> II. 14. « l. 30, 31 ; xxix. 4, 5. « n. 24 sqq. ; in. 1 sqq. 

« II. 2, 6, 7. « vn. 22, of. xvi. 14. « xxni. 3, 19, 27. « Ex. xn. 40. « Ex. vn. 1-13. 

4« Ex. vii. 19, 20aa, 22. « Ex. vin. 1-3, llayb. so Ex. vni. 12-15. si Ex. IX. 8-12. 

52 Ex. xn. 37. 

«s Ex. xin. 20. Naville, I. c, p. 28, identifies DJ1K with the Atuma or Atima of Pap. Anastasi 
VI., 4, regarding it as a region and not a eity. Eouge, Chabas and Brugsch (even AegyptologU, 
1889, p. 37) transcribed it Edom and referred it to the Biblical Edom. Naville's objection that "it 
is an anachronism to admit the existence of a land of Edom In the Xllth dynasty" assumes a 
knowledge we do not possess of the origin of the name and the nation of Edom. 

« Ex. xiv. 2. Naville, I. c, p. 30, identifies JTTTliTfl with Pikerehet, found in the tablet of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, combining the LXX. eiravkic; with the ah of Anast. VI. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to see why the Alexandrian should have given this translation, if the Hebrew word had 
not suggested to him a place familiarly known as "the farm house." But it is not certain that 
he knew just where the ancient Pi Hahiroth was. Naville admits that Pikerehet "must have 
been an important place judging from the amount of taxes which the kings attribute as reve- 
nue to its temple," p. 15. Is it likely that such a city should have been known as " the farm 
house?" There is no evidence that the particular ah of Anast. VI. was either Pikerehet, 
Pi Hahiroth or the farm building of which the Alexandrian thought. 

55 Num. xxxin. 1-49. JPor the genesis and growth of these itineraries compare the excellent 
observations of Klostermann, Der Pentateuch, 1893, p. 168 sqq. 

se We are scarcely in a position to assert that it was universal even then; but the political 
unity of David's and Solomon's time no doubt made common property of many a tale that until 
then had lived on the lips of single tribes. 
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their ancestors had once been in Egypt but escaped from this house of bondage 
and lived awhile on the Sinaitic peninsula, previous to the conquest of Canaan. 
It is also to be inferred that, at least towards the close of this period, centuries 
were thought to lie between Solomon and the Exodus and other centuries between 
the Exodus and Joseph. This would point to the time of the XVIIIth and XlXth 
dynasties as the epoch of the sojourn in Egypt, the life in the desert, and the con- 
quest of Palestine. 

Fortunately, this is just the time when we would most hopefully look to 
Egypt, Sinai and Palestine for testimony concerning the Hebrew tribes. Prom 
Aahmes (1579-1557)57 to Ramessu IV. (1203-1192) Egyptian armies were constantly 
marching through the Eastern Delta on their way to Palestine ; official couriers 
and travelers passed to and fro between these countries, and numerous records of 
campaigns, reports, letters and memoirs have come into our possession. 

During the same period, Ma'in Misran, Ma'in, Maon, Midyan and 'Amalek 
dwelt on the Sinaitic peninsula, in the Syrian desert and in Northern Arabia. 
Some of these knew well how to record important events, as the Minaean inscrip- 
tions show. 

How long before the reign of Amenhotep III. (1437-1401) the cuneiform script 
and the Babylonian language were used in Palestine, cannot be determined at 
present. Nor have we any data for ascertaining whether the wedge-shaped char- 
acters fell into disuse when the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Pales- 
tine ceased. But for more than a generation there certainly was considerable 
literary activity in the centres of Amorite life. Unless a very marked deteriora- 
tion of this race took place, such as the Hebrew records scarcely warrant us in 
assuming, it is more likely that the wedge-writing was retained by the Amorite 
scribes until the alphabet became known than that so useful an art should have 
been suddenly dropped. 

Increasing knowledge of this period justifies the hope for direct testimony 
from those so immediately concerned in the movements of the Hebrew tribes, and 
so capable of rendering an account of themselves and of their neighbors. The 
more reliance we place upon the details of the Hebrew tradition, the more 
remarkable would be their silence. 

Is there any such testimony ? Chabas 58 first called attention to the Aperiu 
or Apri appearing as carriers of stone in two letters from the time of Ramessu II. 



si These dates are based on the native sources, the synchronism with Babylonian kings fur- 
nished by the Amarna correspondence and the astronomical calculations of Mahler. On the 
basis of Lepsius, DenkmUler, III., 43e, Mahler determined the date of Tehutimes III. as extending 
from March 20th, 1503 to February 14th, 1449; Chronol. VergleiehungstabeUBn, Wlen, 1888, p. 39. If 
it is not absolutely certain, internal evidence strongly points to a composition of this fragment 
in the same reign as that of III. 43f . where Tehutimes' name occurs. He also determined the 
date of Ramessu II. as extending from 1348 to 1281. Cf. ZAS., 1889, p. 97; 1890, p. 32. Meyer Is 
sufficiently convinced to commend a slight change in his former dates and to suggest Amen- 
hotep I. as the king of Papyrus Ebers; cf . Geachichte des AUertums, II., Stuttgart, 1893, p. 131. 

bs Melanges figyptologigues, Chalon sur Saone, 18B4, II., 148. 
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(1348-1281), one from Kausir to Bakh-en-Ptah, 59 and another from Keni Amen to 
Hui. 60 The reading Aperiu was also suggested in a somewhat blurred text from 
the beginning of the reign of Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), where this king is repre- 
sented as vanquishing them with his arms. 61 The identification with the 
Hebrews was confidently proposed 62 and widely accepted. 63 Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and vigorous defense, from the old point of view, was that of 
Waldemar Schmidt. 64 But further research brought difficulties. It was discov- 
ered that these Aperiu were in Egypt when, according to the theory, they ought 
not to be there. As late as in the days of Bamessu IV. (1203-1192) " Aperiu 800 
in number " are mentioned in the Hamamat inscription. 65 They are there called 
Aperiu of An or Aian, the mountainous district east of Memphis extending to 
the Bed Sea. And as early as in the time of Nef erhotep, of the XHIth dynasty 
(c. 2200) they meet us as sailors in Egypt. 66 In the thousand years intervening 
they are found occasionally in a different r61e. Thus in the reign of Tehutimes 
III. (1503-1449) some of this people are presented as messengers mounting their 
horses at the king's command ; 67 and in a document from the time of Bamessu III. 
(1235-1203) we learn that 2083 Aperiu were settled near Heliopolis. They are 
introduced as " knights, sons of the kings and noble lords [marina] of the Aperiu, 
settled people dwelling in this place." 68 In view of these facts it was thought 
impossible to maintain the identification and most scholars beat a hasty retreat. 
The only remarkable thing about this change of position was the quiet assump- 
tion of knowledge that led to it. Wiedemann announced that the Aperiu were in 
the land "long before the arrival of the Jews in Egypt," 69 as if all the world 
knew just the year and the day when Hebrew tribes first began to assemble on 
the frontiers of Egypt. Brugsch took offense at the thought that any of the fore- 
bears of the prophets should ever have sat on horseback, and was at a loss to 
explain how Hebrew clans could have resided as honored men near Heliopolis in 
the days of Bamessu III. 70 Max Duncker was quite certain that the Hebrews 
could not have been known to the Egyptians as Apri or Ibri, since we know 
Ibrim to mean " die Jenseitigen." 71 Even Eduard Meyer, convinced by Brugsch's 
investigations that the Aperiu were a people living in the Erythraean dis- 
trict of An, declared the identification without a foundation. 73 Of course, if we 
know just when Hebrew tribes drifted into Egyptian territory, how they occupied 



59 Leyden Papyrus, I., 348. eo Leyden Papyrus, I., 349. 

6i Papyrus Anastasi, III., last letter. 62 chabas, Melanges, and Recherches, Paris, 1873. 

63 Cf . Naville, Les Israelites en Egypte, In Revue Chr^tienne, 1878. 

64 Assyriens og Aegyptens gamle historic, Kjoebenhavn, 1877, 878 sqq. 

65 Lepsius, Denkmaler, III., 219e. 66 Mariette, Abydos, II., 39, 13. 67 Pap. Harris, 500 verso. 

68 Chabas, Voyage d'un figyptien, p. 211. 

69 Aegyptixehe Qeschiehte, Gotha, 1884-1888, p. 491. 

w ZAS., 1876, p. 71; Qeschiehte Aegyptens, 541, 582 sqq. 
« Qeschiehte des Attertums, Leipzig, 1878, 1., 387. 
w Qeschiehte des AUertums, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 288. 
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themselves there, what name they bore and what it signified, and can be sure that 
these sons of the desert never sat on horseback and never bolted or lagged 
behind, or slunk back to the fleshpots of Egypt, these arguments are convincing. 
But are we really so well informed as that ? The only serious objection against 
the identification was raised by Meyer, when, a few years after his first utterance, 
he announced that "die 'apru sind iiberhaupt kein Volk, das "Wort bedeutet 
Arbeiter." 73 It is difficult, however, to believe that the Egyptians should have 
used the same word to designate a sailor, a stone-carrier, a mounted courier, a 
warrior, and a mighty lord. If Apri is the true reading in Anast. III. 7, Mer-en 
Ptah would then boast of a glorious victory over a body of laboring men(!) 
Worst of all, the author of the Harris papyrus would ex hypothesi call these 
" laborers," " sons of kings and noble lords." Perchance as a compliment to their 
versatility ? 74 On the other hand, Brugsch, in his last work, 75 comes to the con- 
clusion that "es ist immer noch eine unentschiedene Frage ob die 'pr"w 

Ebraer sind Oder nicht;" and he refers to the Heroopolitan district, An, where 
the Pitum known to Hebrew tradition and so brilliantly discovered by Naville 
was situated, as "dasselbe Gebiet von welchem die 'pr"w (Ebraer?) versetzt 
wurden." The Aperiu may, indeed, have been a different people from the He- 
brews ; 76 but no reasons have yet been adduced that conclusively forbid the iden- 
tification. 

These foreigners first appear in Egypt in an era of migratory movements, 
possibly in the very century that witnessed the Palestinian expeditions of Kudur 
Mabuk and Hammurabi (2240-2186), possibly the Amraphel of Gen. xiv., 77 who, 
according to the same source, was accompanied by Kudur La'amar, 78 Ariokh = 
Eri Agu 79 and Tid'al 80 and was a contemporary of Abram, 81 the Hebrew. 82 Push- 



's Oeschiehte des alien Aegyptens, Berlin, 1887, p. 297. 

« I can attach no significance to the absence of the determinative for foreigner in some 
instances. In Pop. Leyden, I., 348 it occurs, while in Pap. Leyden, I., 349, it is absent; yet the 
context is exactly the same. The ordinary word for "laborer," bak, Copt, bok, oeeurs alongside 
of Apri in these texts. 

is Die Aegyptologie, Leipzig, 1889-1891, pp. 38, 39. 

tc One would be tempted, in that case, to think of the Midianite people "13 # , Gen. xxv. 4, J 
or of Assurbanipal's Apparu., V B. 9. 27 with whom Glaser connects this "13J?, Oeschiehte und 
Geographie Arabiens, Berlin, 1890, p. 446. This may, indeed, be the remnant of a larger Sinaitic 
people including some Midianite clans and some clans afterwards entering into the composition 
of the SxitS" '32. 

"Even Winekler now admits that Martu (Aharru) always refers to "das Westland" and 
. hat Ammisatana and Hammurabi held possession of Palestine, A Uor. Forschungen, II., 1894, p. 
143sqq. The identification is accepted by Schrader, Bob. KOnigsliste, 25, 26; Halevy, BEJ., XV., 
168 sqq. ; Zimmern, Die Assyriologie aU HUlfswIssenchaft, 10. Less probable is Hommel's Amar- 
pal (LXX.) = Amar muballit = Sin muballit, father of Hammurabi, Oeschiehte Bab. und Asa., 366. 

78 IDJ^TU has not been found on any inscription; but the name is so "eeht Elamitisch." 
that Meyer gives him a place beside Kudur Mabuk, and regards the chapter as written by a Jew 
in Babylon on the basis of historical study, Oeschiehte des Altertums, I., p. 165 sqq. 

'9 Porthis identification see the convincing arguments of Hommel, Oesch., p. 357 sqq. 

so rj'ij possibly corrupted from D'OU = Guti. According to Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inter., p, 
12sqq., this kingdom already existed in the days of Sargon I. But cf. Halevy, Revue Sim., 1894 
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ing into the land, some of their number, as well as Phoenicians and other aliens, 
were hired for marine service. What their fortunes were during the Hyksos 
period, is not known. But in the XVIIIth dynasty we find Aperiu familiar with 
the use of the horse just then putting in his appearance in Egypt. This seems to 
point to some connection with Syria and Mesopotamia, or at least with the Semitic 
tribes mediating the traffic with those parts. In the Egyptian army that besieged 
Joppa it was the Aperiu that mounted their horses to carry royal messages. 
But whatever services of this nobler kind they rendered Tehutimes III., a new 
king arose that knew them not. For his great building enterprises Bamessu II. 
had need of these strangers and he put them to work as stone-carriers, and possi- 
bly as brick-makers. 83 Between Mer en Ptah (1281-1269) and Bamessu III. (1235- 
1203) a change took place in their position. Something of radical importance 
must have happened. For when the cloud lifts, they are seen in a peaceful settle- 
ment near Heliopolis and are referred to as " sons of kings and noble lords of the 
Apri." The most natural explanation of this seems to be that the former slaves 
had escaped from their bondage and risen to eminence in the time when the 
Palestinian Arsu 84 held sway over the country (1255-1242). Maintaining them- 
selves in the reign of Bamessu III., they were no longer remembered as the sons 
of abject bondsmen but as the descendants of noble sires. Tant va le monde ! 
But in their old haunts in the Mokattam mountains less successful kinsmen soon 
were reduced to slavery again. 

Is there in all this anything that is incompatible with a reasonable concep- 
tion of early Hebrew history ? The Sons of Israel rightly regarded themselves as 
only a part of a larger family, the Hebrews, scattered all over Arabia and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Some of their great mountain shrines were on this peninsula. 85 



p. 279. Tad'al = Ta du gllu may, however, only point to a linguistic aflinity between Gutian and 
Mittanian. 

si Whatever the original elements, this pericope was undoubtedly worked over in postexilio 
times. As to the character, age and extent of the source, we know nothing. The finds at El 
Amarna and El Hesy make an Amorite origin as probable as a Babylonian. To assert that 
Abram and Malkisedek never existed, as Meyer does, I. c, is to assume more knowledge than 
we possess. On the other hand, Dillmann, Oenesise and Kittel, Geschichte, 158sqq. have only 
shown a bare possibility. 

8» The derivation of this name from the root "IDJ? with the significance of " passieren, vor- 
iiberziehen, weiterziehen" as "wanderer," proposed by Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies, 
Leipzig, 1881, p. 262, seems to me more probable than the ordinarily accepted view connecting 
the name with the passage of a river, either the Euphrates or the Jordan (so Stade and Meyer). 
The name of the Ge'ez people is a good analogy; Cf. Ludolf, Hist Aeth. I., 1, 4; Dillmann, Qram- 
matik d. Aeth. Spraehe, p. 2; Lexicon Aeth., p. 1188 s. v. Less felicitous is the proposed analogy 
to the Philistines. This people has been identified even by Meyer, Oeseh. Ae,g., p. 316, with the 
Pulista or Pursta. Of the meaning of their name we are as ignorant as of their ethnic connec- 
tion. 

83 Pap. Anast., III. 

si Pap. Harris, pi. 76. Cf . Eisenlohr, Der grosse Papyrus Harris, Leipzig, 1872. 

>5 That Horeb and Sinai were the same mountain, cannot be asserted. The two tradi- 
tions, ED, 1 Kgs. xix. 8, and Deut. xxxin. 2, (Song of Moses,) JP, may point to two equally 
famous sanctuaries. That Tahweh was the god of Kayin, Midyan and possibly other Sina- 
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The Egyptian borderland no doubt had the same attraction for them as for other 
Semites. 86 That some of their clans should have established themselves in the 
Mokattam mountains, the Heroopolitan district, and the neighborhood of Heliop- 
olis. is not at all unlikely. Like their kinsmen they certainly may have been 
pressed into service occasionally. It is only natural to suppose that, at a time 
when Egypt was suffering from dissension 87 and pestilence, some of these clans 
should have effected their escape. Nothing forbids the assumption that Hebrews 
in better circumstances declined to cast in their lot with Moses, that the 
unwonted hardships of the desert, the rigid discipline of the great leader and the 
first unsuccessful attempts at entering Palestine sent others back, that the disaf- 
fected elements united with the Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu 
and that a flourishing colony established itself in this period of foreign domination 
in their old home near Heliopolis. This is, at any rate, not a whit more strange 
or less probable than the course of Aperian history just outlined. But if the 
Egyptians designated as Aperiu the same people that the Israelites called Ibrim, 
there is no objection to supposing that among the Aperiu-Ibrim that escaped 
from Egyptian oppression there were some clans that afterwards became a 
part of the nation of Israel. 88 As to the Exodus, the Egyptian references 
would neither affirm, nor yet exclude, such an event ; they would, however, indi- 
cate as its probable date some time between the end of Mer en Ptah's reign 
(1269) and Eamessu Ill's accession (1235), not long before the invasion of 
Arsu, in 1255. 

Before leaving the Egyptian documents it may be well to inquire whether any 
references in later writers to this epoch, or to the Exodus of the Hebrews, may 
have been based upon reliable native sources. The number of Greek and Koman 



itic tribes has been well shown by Tiele, Vergel. Gesch., 1876, p. 558 sqq. ; Godsdienst in de OtuJ- 
heid, 1893, p. 280sqq.; and Stade, Gesch., 1889, p. 131; Das Kainzeichen, ZATW., XIV., 189i, p. 
250 sqq. Yithro, Be'uel and Hobab whom, with Tiele, I regard as priestly representatives of 
M idianite and Kenite clans, probably joined with Moses in Yahweh worship at Horeb, or at Sinai, 
or at both these places, because they had often worshiped him there before and the power of 
their god had been signally manifested. Sinai was, no doubt, originally dedicated to Sin ; for 
while the Min.-Sab. n with which the name is written, Osiander 29, 5, generally corresponds to 
an Aram.-Heb. E' rather than a D, I doubt whether it can be laid down as an absolute rule, as 
Hommel does, SUdarablsche Chrest., 1893, p. 10. But that would not prevent Kayin from habit- 
ually worshiping Yahweh there, any more than Israel scrupled to worship Yahweh at the old 
sanctuary on Oarmel. The Ephraemitic designation of Horeb as a D'ilSx "\T\ also points to it 
as a " Gfltterberg." 

86 Of. Meyer, Getch. d. alt. Aegyptens, p., 297 sqq. 

87 Is there an intimation of political disaffection in Ex. ra. 38a, E ? 

88 This is admitted to be the historical nucleus of the later Hebrew accounts even by Stade, 
GeseMchte, p. 129 " Es sind gewichtige Griinde vorhanden welche uns zu der Annahme zwingen 

dass einzelne hebraische St&mme Oder Geschlechter in Aegypten sich aufgehalten und unter 

Mose sich befreit;" and by Meyer, Geschichte d. alt. Aeg., p. 298 "irgend einer der Stamme aus 
denen die Nation der Sonne Israels zusammengeflossen 1st, hat einmal in den Grenzgebieten des 
Nillandes gezeltet und die Einnerung davon bewahrt." That the identification would carry with 
it the historicity of the Hebrew narratives, as Honorato del Val, El Pentateuco, in La Ciudad de 
Dios, 1893, p. 180 sqq., seems to think, cannot be maintained. 
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historians who agree that the Jews once resided in Egypt, but in some way, at some 
time, were driven out of the country, is indeed considerable. Such names as 
Hecataeus of Abdera, Manetho, Poseidon, Lysimachus, Chseremon, Pompejus 
Trogus, Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Tacitus, have a good sound. But even 
their combined testimony has little weight. The later writers depend on the 
earlier, and some of these may easily have picked up their crumbs of learning in 
the Jewish Ghetto at Alexandria. The only authors that can be seriously con- 
sidered are Hecataeus of Abdera and Manetho of Sebennytos. No doubt the 
number of Jews in Egypt at the time of Ptolemy I. (306-283) was not small. The 
persons upon whom Hecataeus depended for his knowledge may have derived 
information from the Jews. But they themselves could scarcely have told him 
that their fathers were driven out of Egypt because the gods were angry with 
them and that the common mass of the expelled became their ancestors while the 
flower of the people went to Hellas. 89 On the other hand, it is difficult to say what 
native traditions reported to him may have led to his view. That such existed 
bearing on this point, seems evident from the accounts of Manetho. 90 Whether 
this learned priest took his story from the mouth of the people, or, as is more 
likely, from written documents, 91 its thoroughly native character cannot be 
denied. Meyer says: "Die Art der Erzahlung ist acht agyptisch. Die Ge- 
schichte konnte direct aus einem hieratischen Papyrus des neuen Beichs iiber- 
setzt sein," 92 and his judgment on this point is of the greatest value, kfievotyis tov 
namoc was identified by Erman as Amenhotep, the famous son of Hapi, pa being 
the masculine article and apis = Hapi. 93 This naturally led Meyer to regard 
A[ieva<pi( o fiaoitevc as Amenhotep IV., and the whole story as embodying a later 
conception of " the revolution Khu en Aten's apostasy from the old faith called 
forth.'' Amenophis = Amenhotep certainly seems to me more probable than 
Wiedemann's Amenophis = Amenmerisetneht. 94 It may even be that the 
elegant phrase, ewiBv/mv 6eav yeveadai BeaTijg, which Josephus so needlessly ridicules, 
was coined in sympathetic North Egyptian priestly circles as a euphemism for 
the solar monotheism of Khu en Aten. But Wiedemann, in my judgment cor- 
rectly, maintains that the substance of the story is the memory of a time like that 
depicted in the Harris papyrus, pi. LXXVI., rather than that of Khu en Aten. 
The iconoclasts and oppressors are the strangers, and not Amenophis-Khu en 



89 Hecatsean fragment in Diodorus, XL., 3. 

90 Josephus, Contra Apionem, I., 26-31. The suspicion that 26 sqq. were derived from a pseudo- 
Manethonian work does not appear to be well founded. 

91 Even if these documents should go back to the XXth dynasty, it is of course possible that 
the words translated fiersTide to ovo/ia nai irpooqyopevdy l&avmic were inserted by some learned 
scribe in the days of Sesenk or even the Napata kings, when there was a sufficiently close con- 
tact with Judaea to account for the identification. 

92 Geschtehte d. alt. Aeg., p. 276. 9s Zjf S., 1877, p. 147 sqq. 

9* Aegypttsche Qeschichte, 1884, p. 493. Pafi-ipift may have referred in the original to Hamessu 
III., but Manetho evidently thought of Kamessu Mer Amen (66 years). 
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Aten. In Manetho as in the Harris papyrus there is a Palestinian invasion. 
Theological considerations may have rounded out the picture and located it in a 
wrong time. How was this humiliation of Egypt to be accounted for ? The 
presumptuous course of Amenhotep IV. was known to have brought in a period 
of national disaster. But the wise son of Hapi, living about that time, must have 
seen beforehand the coming calamity and warned the king. Eliminating this 
later element, and also some evident reminiscences of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos under Aahmes, 95 the rest seems to be a duplicate of the sad story in the 
Harris papyrus. With this addition, however, that certain aliens already in the 
land are described as lepers, connected with the Hyksos in Jerusalem and said to 
be governed by Osarsiph-Moses rather than by Arsu. Egyptian feeling may 
have vented itself in the somewhat inelegant nickname of " lepers " given to this 
people, scarcely on the ground of their " ceremonial uncleanness ' m i. e. their dif- 
ferent rules of taboo, rather then because of numerous and obnoxious cases of 
elephantiasis or other cutaneous diseases among them. With our present knowl- 
edge of the history of Jerusalem, it is no longer improbable that the expelled 
Hyksos fell upon Palestine and took possession of its chief city. 97 It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the Hyksos were Semites and not improperly designated as 
Arabs. 97 " The Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu may well have 
been taken to be the descendants of these Hyksos. Nor would it be strange, if 
some in reality were so. Manetho explains the name Oaapaup cmo tov ev H/Uou irotei 
eeov Qotpeas. He evidently took him to be a native. But Egyptian deities were 
known and worshiped in Syria as early as in the fifteenth century, 98 particularly 
Hesiri and Tehuti. Yet it is more probable that the name, being in reality 
Arsu, 99 was Egyptianized by a later writer, familiar with the event, but not with 
pap. Harris. That this man assumed the name of Moses, cannot be an interpola- 
tion of Josephus; for this identification of Moses with Osarsiph seems to him the 



as As such must be characterized the memory of Avapcc, the Hatwaret of the inscriptions, 
cf. Brugsch, Die Aegyptologte, pp. 34-36, and also the close connection with Ethiopia at that time, 
for Aahmes' queen was an Ethiopian, cf . Wiedemann, Gesch., p. 313 and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that her kinsmen aided in the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

>6 So Wiedemann, Qeschiehle, p. 495. 

97 After centuries of settled life in Egypt, during which their leaders held control of the 
nation and their upper classes no doubt adopted Egyptian civilization, it is not likely that they 
returned to nomadic life, but vastly more probable that they sought a new home for themselves 
in Palestine, this niSIXn bJl '3!f . Agumkakrime (c. 1600-1570) was scarcely in aposition to pre- 
vent this. The Babylonian ascendency in Palestine, of which the inscriptions of Hammurabi 
and Ammisatana (3147-2134), and only less directly the language of the Amarna tablets, bears 
testimony, must have been lost in the time of the later TTruazagga kings. Hani is to be sought 
in the Median mountains. 

9'" Cf . G. Steindorff , Zur Geschichte der Hykeos, Leipzig, 1894. 

as Cf . the letter from the inhabitants of Tunip to Amenhotep IV., No. 41 of the Tell el Amarna 
Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1892. 

99 So Wiedemann, Qeschichte, p. 493. 
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crowning proof of Manetho's untrustworthiness. 100 Manetho may have heard 
something of Moses and inserted him in what he deemed a suitable place. But 
why should he have ascribed to Moses such a career ? Hebrew tradition certainly 
knew nothing of a Moses holding possession of Egypt through a number of years, 
pillaging the cities, violating the temples and discharging the priests. It seems 
to have been in native lore he found the two figures, the Heliopolitan priest 
Moses, the leader of an alien race in their successful revolt, and the Palestinian 
conqueror Osarsiph (Arsu), the dictator of Egypt, blended into one personality by 
the simple device of a change of name. If this tradition rests on a reliable 
foundation, (and it is difficult to see any motive for its invention by the Egyptians 
themselves) we are again directed to the time immediately preceding Setneht for 
the Exodus. Whatever its strength or weakness, this appears to be all the direct 
testimony Egypt has to offer. 101 

Speaking of Aahmes' war of deliverance, Davis and Cobern say : " The only 
text which at all connects the Israelites with this war is the Minaean inscrip- 
tion (Halevy, 535) which, according to Dr. Eduard Glaser's translation, speaks 
of the " Hebrews of the canal country " giving thanks to the gods for their deliver- 
ance during a time of civil war." 102 Later researches led Glaser to the view that 
the inscription commemorates the successful escape from Egypt of certain Min- 
aeans belonging to the Hyksos at the time when these were expelled by Aahmes, 
that the Ma'in Misran are Egyptian Minaeans, and that Sar, Asur and Ibru naha- 
ran point to the isthmus of Suez, the Wadi el Aris and the Mediterranean coast 
as their home. 103 Hommel at first assigned the inscription to the same period, 10 * 
but afterwards dated it in the time of the conflict between Arsu and Set- 
neht. 105 The inscription was found at Barakis, the ancient Yathil (Jkis), 106 and 
records the building and dedication of some structure to Athtar ( JiJic), Wadd 

(i>^) and Nakrah (-. w£Lj) by Ammisadik (^Jua+c) and Sa'd ( Juu«), designated 

100 Contra Apionem, I., 31. It would be interesting to know, however, how the name was 
spelled in Manetho's work and in his original source, if there at all. The excerptors naturally 
cared for its correct spelling. 

101 In Davis' and Cobern's Ancient Egypt, p. 44, there is a reference to a black jasper ring 
found at Tanis and dating from the Hyksos period, which has a Hebrew inscription. In reply to 
an inquiry, Dr. Davis writes me: "In 1878 there was exhibited in London the Egyptian collection 
of M. Allemant. The catalogue of this collection refers to this ring as follows: 'No. 705 San- 
Tanis. Black jasper. Stone of ring or seal graven in intaglio (grav6 en creux) on both sides. 
On the front a winged serpent and two Semitic signs; on the back a Hebrew inscription. Epoch 
of the shepherd-kings, XVIIth dynasty.' Unfortunately the signs and inscriptions are not 
given, and I do not know what has become of the collection." If this "Hebrew inscription " 
appears in the characters used on the Siloam stone, the pre-exilic seals and the Maccabaean coins, 
it would be difficult to assert that it was made by Hebrews, unless this name should occur. 
Eenhu were in Egypt already in the sixteenth century. If the Aramaaan characters are used, 
the ring cannot belong in the Hyksos period. The Allemant collection ought to be looked up. 

ios Ancient Egypt, p. 45; Glaser, Skizze, I., 1889, 57sqq. 103 Skizze, II., 1890, p. 451 sqq. 

104 Aufeiltze und Abhandlungen, 1892, p. 10. i« I. c, p. 127; Chrestomathie, 1893, p. 104. 

loe Cf. Muller, Burgen, II., p. 68sqq. Mordtmann, ZDMG., XLVII., 1893, p. 408; Hommel 
Chrest., p. 135. 
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as [jy^i *$£■} t-^S f^° 15/^"' and the Ma ' lnu Misran {^yoji ^jXA),va. 
recognition of help given them at a time when they had been attacked by bands 
of Saba'u and Haulanu, while war raged between Ma'in ((jjw) and Baghmat 
(&+C\) 107 and between the king of Yamnat (xJU-s) and the king of Sa'mat 
(jLoLw), 108 and because of deliverance out of the midst of Misr ( -<ax> Jsj*. ^jS) 
while there was hostility between Maday d^gjoo) 109 and Misr, in the reign of 

Abiyada' Yathi' ( «&> cjuwt), king of Ma'in and Mawan (^U *). 110 Glaser 

and Hommel are undoubtedly right in referring Misr 111 and Ma'in Misran to Egypt 
and the Sinaitic peninsula respectively, and in seeking for Sar, Asr and Ibru 



&& 



Naharan in the neighborhood of Egypt. Hommel points out that -w!l is a 
broken plural of -w! , 112 and that consequently this word indicates the 'Jirites, 
but goes on to identify them as DHIt^N and the other two words as -o = T'ar 
and tfy$i /■•*■£ = " das Ufergelande des Stromes " or " das jenseitige TJfer des 
Stromes," i. e. the Red Sea. I regard it more probable that Ammisadik and Sa'd, 
as governors under Abiyada' Yathi' over the Ma'inu Misran, ruled the Sar-people 
living in the district of the fortress T'ar, the Aser people 113 living on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and the "D^ people living near the Bed Sea. As to these 

(jl$S Lie i tneir name presents a striking analogy to ^j^l* ^jjs . if the 

latter are Egyptian Minaeans, why should not the former be Red Sea Aperiu, or 
even Hebrews ? In one case, as in the other, the second word would designate 
them as only a part of a larger family. The restoration of native rule may well 
have forced some Tarite, Aserite, and Aperian families to betake themselves else- 



ioi Cf. Mordtmann, I. c., p. 408, note. 

108 According to Hommel, South and North, Upper and Lower Egypt, Setneht and Arsu. 
Adhering substantially to the ordinary significance of the two terms, I would suggest that the 
king of Sa'mat was SulmanuaSaridu I. (en. 1250-1320) and the king of Yamnat, Abiyada' Yathi' 
against whose Sinaitic province the Musri expedition was directed. 

109 The identification of these with the Madoy (Copt. Mati) seems to me extremely doubtful. 
If, as Ebers avers, in Hommel, Aufs., p. 138, "die Polizeitruppe der Madoy" were likely to aid 
Setneht against Arsu, how could the writer who knows of two fighting kings in Egypt substi- 
tute this police force for the victorious " king of the south," and regard them as fighting with 
Egypt ? 

no (^t«L* = Magan = Sinaitic peninsula, according to Hommel. Then it is best to consider 

Ma'in Misran only as the part of this peninsula immediately adjoining Egypt. 

m Winckler, Altorient. Forschungen, I., 1893, p. 24sqq., thinks of a North Arabian country, also 
called Musri, the existence of which II B. 87, 56 forces him to assume. It would not be strange, 
if an Assyrian scribe should have regarded Egypt as beginning at the Wadi el Aril which even 
the Hebrews called D'ISD ^nj • Idibi'il may well have been made governor over a part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula which a court historian would not scruple to call Musur. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to suppose a separate kingdom with the same name. 

us Aufsiitze, p. 8. 

us ■ *■• ■ { 
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where. But is it possible that this inscription can date from the thirteenth cen- 
tury ?u* The discovery of a Minaean inscription in Egypt that seems to belong 
to the reign of Ptolemy II. (283-247) is now declared by Halevy to have " detruit 
l'hypothe'se qui fait remonter le royaume min6en d'Arabie avant la fondation du 
royaume sab^en." 115 But who has ever denied that there was in the days of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus a Minaean people? All the world knew that from Eratos- 
thenes. And what is there in this inscription that even hints at the existence of 
a Minaean kingdom ? HaleVy himself has well shown that the only word that 
would in the remotest way indicate a political connection with South Arabia does 
not mean at all " l'administrateur de la communaute" yem^nite," as Derenbourg 
translated, 11 ^ but simply " calamus." 11 '' That the Saf ' al form i^jjjt** should 
have maintained itself through seven centuries is not more strange than its 
longer maintenance in Assyrian and Mandaic. On the other hand there is no sign 
of mimation. ojuoJu = JiroXc^aioc seems certain, and is supported by i_i*.ot . 
Whatever the interpretation given to Hal. 535, it remains a valuable testimony 
of how easily Semitic tribes would drift into Egypt, how completely they were 
able to retain their own worship, language and script, and how successfully they 
could escape at certain times and form alliances in the desert. It at least sug- 
gests the possibility of some Hebrew tribes living in Egypt without being much 
influenced by Egyptian civilization, casting in their lot with the Sasu when they 
were in power, faring with them in their adversity and perchance also pushing 
their way with them into Palestine in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
thus offering a reasonable explanation of the facts now claiming our attention. 

In the Amarna tablets several passages have been understood to contain ref- 
erences to the Hebrews. The Habiri mentioned frequently in the Palestinian 
letters now in Berlin 118 have been identified as Hebrews by Zimmern 119 and 
others. Milkili and mare Milkili, 120 Labawi and mare Labawi, 121 were explained 
as early representatives of the tribes of Aser, among whom there was a clan 
Malkiel, Num. xxvi. 45, and Levi, respectively, by Morris Jastrow, Jr. 122 
Scheil 123 called attention to the Yaudu appearing in one letter, 124 and Jastrow 



in Glaser, Skizze, I. and II., developed the historical reasons for supposing the kings of 
Ma'in to have reigned before the Sabaean kingdom. Hommel, Aufsatze and Chregtomathie, forti- 
fied these with linguistic reasons, such as the Saf al and the su, sa, sumu vs. Sab. Haf al, hu, ha, 
humu (of. on this point also Vollers, ZA„ IX., 189sqq.), the double writing of a middle radical 
and the enclitic .j with a perfect in Min. and only the oldest Sab. Winckler, I. c, p. 36 has been 
convinced. So also the learned reviewer in Lit. Centralblatt, 1894, Apr. 28. On the other hand, 
Miiller, Allg. Zeitung, No. 31, 1890; Mordtmann, ZDilfG., XIIV., 182; HaleVy, Bevue Sim., 1894, p. 
95, oppose this view, and Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., II., 1893, p. 382 expresses doubt. 

us Revue Sim., 1894, p. 95. «6 JA., 1893, Dec, p. 519. u» Revue Sim., 1894, p. 179 sqq. 

us Winckler- Abel, Der Thontafelfund von El Amarna, Berlin, 1889-90, 102, 103, 104, 106, 199. 

ti9 Palestina urn das Jahr 1400 v. Chr., in Zeitschrift des Deutsehen Palestina Vereins, Xni.,133- 
147. Cf. also Tiele, Godsdienst in de OutOieid, 1893, p. 285. 

iao Berlin, 103, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110; also London, 62, 63. m Berlin, 103, 105; London, 61. 

m JBL., XL, 120 sqq . i» JA., XVIL, 349. m Berlin, 39. 
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made the ameluti Yaudu precursors of the men of Judah, Yaudu being more 
nearly an equivalent of Yehud. 125 But the most audacious combinations and the 
most amazing confidence have been developed by Major Conder. 126 According to 
him the Hebrews first appear in monumental history in Amarna letters written 
about 1480 B. C. The exodus has already taken place. It is the era of Israel- 
itish conquest of Palestine. The Habiri are the Hebrews. The names of Joshua's 
great opponents, Japhia, Jabin, and Adonizedek, appear on the tablets. This is 
sufficiently startling. How were these discoveries made ? The name of the king 
of Jerusalem is rendered Abdihiba by "Winckler, Aradhiba by Halevy, 127 Abdiheba 
by Zimmern, 128 Abdu dhabba or Ebedtob by Sayce, 129 . Abdu is, of course, the 
equivalent of Arad, meaning servant. As to Hiba, it may be read Taba in some 
instances, but, as Conder correctly sees, not in letter 102 Berlin, where it must 
be Hiba. But, says Conder, "Abdihiba is an unusual name, which is unknown to 
history." On the other hand, the name of Joshua's contemporary is well known. 
It was Adonizedek. Abdu means servant and Adoni, lord ; Zedek means right- 
eousness, and khi+ba means " good do," whatever that is. 130 Hence Conder sub- 
stitutes Adonizedek in his translation wherever the text has Abdihiba. In reality 
Abdihiba seems to designate the king of Jerusalem as the servant of Bamman, 
" the god of Martu, 131 as Boissier has shown. 132 This interpretation accounts 
satisfactorily for both readings. The name of the governor of the city of Khasur 
is given by Budge-Bezold as Abdi-kar-si. 133 There is some doubt about the last 
sign § i . Conder changes the whole complex into Iebaenu, and announces Jabin 
of Hazor, Josh. xi. 1, as the author of the letter. 13 * There are three letters from 
Yapakhi, governor of the city of Gezer. 13 ^ According to Josh. x. 33, the king of 
Gezer at the time of Joshua was Horam. But Japhia of Lachish is mentioned, 
Josh. x. 3, as an enemy of Israel. Conder therefore suggests that " the words 
Gezer and Lachish would not look unlike in the writing of the earlier Hebrew 
(about the Christian era), but it is not impossible that the two towns may have 
had the same king." 136 And thus Yapakhi of Gezer is identified with Japhia of 
Lachish. None of these identifications, except that of the Habiri, in my judgment, 
deserves serious consideration. Even that single instance does not seem to me 
to be beyond all doubt. The initial guttural is no valid objection, for both pointed 
and unpointed 'ayin are represented by cheth in Babylonian ; nor the first vowel, 



us JBL., XII., 61sqq., cf. Tiele, I. c. 

im The Tell Amarna Tablets, London, 1893. m JA., XVIII., 517. 

us ZA., VI., 246, where he also admits the possible reading Abditaba in some places. 

us Records of the Past, Vol. V., 66 (new series). 130 1. c, p. 139. 

isi Cf. Hommel, Oeschichte, 319, 373. 

133 Notes sur les lettres de Tell eh Amarna, In ZA., VII., 346. 

133 Tell el Amarna Tablets, No. 48, p. lxxv. ; cf . Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy, London, 1893, p. 46. 

13« I. c, p. 112. 135 London, 49, 50, 51. 

is6 1, c, p. 137. This I do not understand. Does Conder advocate an error in the Hebrew 
text ? Is it his idea that Gezer was changed into Lachish, or the reverse? In either case, what 
becomes of Horam 1 
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for how the original gentilicium from the root "QJ7 was pronounced and how 
nearly correctly it was vocalized in cuneiform script, we do not know ; nor the 
fact that " the time of Amenhotep IV. is entirely too late for the first appearance 
of the Ibrim in Palestine," 137 for it is nowhere implied that this was their first 
appearance ; nor the idea that all Hebrews must have been snugly settled in 
Grosen at this time (about 1400), for there is nothing to prevent some of their 
tribes from having drifted away from their kindred. Nor am I better satisfied 
with the explanation of Halevy, 138 who regards them as KaSsites, for there is no 
evidence that Bumaburiyas had any occasion for carrying out his threat to send 
troops against Amenhotep, should this monarch fail to punish the offenders at 
Akko, or that the Habiri were the messengers of the Babylonian king, Milkili at 
least representing himself as loyal to Amenhotep and the other writers never 
referring to them as Babylonians; or that of Sayce, 139 who explains them as 
" confederated tribes," for there is little evidence of any confederacy and the deter- 
minative M accompanying the name in one place 140 makes it improbable that they 
merely passed as " allies." But I feel attracted by Jastrow's view connecting 
the Habiri and mare Milkili with the Aserite clans Heber and Malkiel. And I 
can accept his explanation of Yaudu, without rejecting Winckler's 141 view of 
Yaudi. Labawi = Levi is a more doubtful identification ; 142 but it is suggestive of 
Levi's presence that Tehutimes III. in the fifteenth century found a district 
named Semana, 143 which Tomkins considers identical with Simeon. 144 He also 
found Kpal = Joseph-el 145 and Yaqbal = Jacob-el. 146 Is it a mere chance that 
the important tribes so conspicuously absent in the Song of Debora, Jud. V. 
viz., Judah and Joseph, Levi and Simeon, are just the ones whose presence in 
Palestine long before the conquest, monumental history would thus allow us to 
trace ? And that the families of ASer, whose failure to participate in the war 
calls forth no word of blame or indignation, are also found in this company ? 147 
This is just what we would expect, if these tribes, whatever their relationship, 
never had shared the trials and religious experiences of the wilderness and the 
enthusiasm of the conquest, the memories of which so solemnly bound the partici- 
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pants together that it was treason not to come to the help of Yahweh. But a 
relationship, though more remote, is by no means excluded. For all, or some of 
them, may have been severed from their kindred in Egypt or on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and cast upon Palestine with the wave that swept the Hyksos in that 
direction. As to the Habiri or Heberi, the situation after the death of Amenho- 
tep IV. invites the supposition that they succeeded in taking Kirjath Arba, giving 
their name Heberun or Hebron, i. e., Habiri district, to this important place. 
When they were driven away by the Hittites or the Amorites, in the following 
period, the name may have dropped, only to be resumed after the Israelitish con- 
quest, just as the name of Jerusalem gave place to Jebus for a time, to revive 
again after a few centuries. 

While thus suggesting the presence of elements afterwards entering into the 
composition of the ^N*l^ *J3 > tne Amarna tablets furnish absolutely no proof 
that the Israelitish conquests took place in the time of Amenhotep IV. Bather 
is their testimony evidence against such an assumption. For by the light they 
throw upon Palestinian history an event of that character is seen to be an impossi- 
bility yet for a long time. The fourteenth century witnessed the Hittite ascend- 
ency in Syria, scarcely broken by the expeditions of Eamessu II. (1347-1281). 
Then the maritime invasion from Asia Minor under Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), 
and possibly the pressure of Assyria, 148 crushed the strength of the Hittite. 
Arsu's expedition may mark a revival of spirits in Palestine. But the Amorites 
became too exhausted by the campaigns of Ramessu III. to be able to resist the 
Hebrew tribes that then, and not until then, attacked them on a larger scale. 

Thus it is impossible to assert that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that Manetho 
used sources coeval with the events he recorded, that the Minaean inscriptions 
refer to the Hebrews, or that the Amarna tablets have anything to tell concern- 
ing them. If any of the later Hebrew accounts of the Exodus is supposed to be 
accurate history, it is impossible to find in any inscription that has come to us 
from Egypt, the Desert, or Palestine the slightest knowledge of them. But with 
the view of early Hebrew history which a critical study of the Biblical narratives 
themselves suggests, it is quite conceivable that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that 
Manetho's story contains a kernel of real information, that the Ibru Naharan 
were Hebrew clans, and that the Amarna correspondence has preserved the 
memory of tribes afterwards members of the Bene Yisrael who already in the 
century before the Exodus may have attempted to enter Palestine. As for the 
date of this Exodus, all these sources point to the time of Arsu as the most 
likely to have witnessed such an event. 
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